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BIRTH REGISTRATION IN UNITED STATES. 

Definition and value. — ^Birth registration means the record in pub- 
lic archives of the births of children. In the civilized countries of 
Europe it has long been complete. It is, of course, the first item 
in vital statistics. In the United States birth registration has made 
progress less rapidly than the other items of a complete system of 
vital statistics, notably, death registration and the registration of 
marriages. While the importance of such statistics has been recog- 
nized in certain parts of America from colonial days, the country as 
a whole is still devoid of uniform and complete records of the births 
of its citizens. This neglect is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
lack of a popular conviction that such records are dignified and 
valuable. Everybody agrees that it is dignified and valuable ta 
make public record of marriages and deaths. Only a moment's 
thought is necessary to show that the public record of births is of 
kindred importance, and for the same reason, to protect individual 
and property rights. 

Moreover, as a working expedient it is coming to be regarded as 
indispensable in the eradication of three great evils which affect the 
children of the country. There are no more important undertakings 
at the present day than the reduction of infant mortality, the preser- 
vation of the child's right to education, and the abolishing of child 
labor. In serving all three of these ends birth registration is an indis- 
pensable practical aid. 

BIRTH REGISTRATION AND INFANT MORTALITY. 

Investigation of infant mortality. — The Children's Bureau is 
especially directed by the law under which it was established te 
investigate infant mortality, or the deaths of babies under 1 year 
old. In the effort to comply with the law the bureau is hampered at 
every step by the limitatibns created by the imperfect collection of 
birth statistics in this country. To study infant mortality it is 
necessary to know how many babies have been bom and how many 
have died before they were 1 year old. In other words, a complete 
and uniform system of birth registration as well as an accurate 
system of death registration in any community in which the bureau's 
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study of infant mortality is undertaken is a prerequisite if the work 
is to be done in the most effective and economical way. With the 
present status of birth registration in the United States, the bureau 
is not free to make its choice of territory to be investigated, solely 
according to location, industrial conditions, racial composition of 
the population, and other factors legitimately influencing such a 
choice, but must consider also the effectiveness of birth registration. 
As an illustration of the extent to which the limitation operates it 
may be cited that in selecting a single small city for beginning its 
first investigation of infant mortality the bureau, on account of the 
generally prevailing defective registration, had less than a dozen 
cities from which to choose. 

Probable extent of infant mortality. — ^There are no complete 
records for the United States as a whole which show how many 
babies are born and how many babies die year by year, but Dr. 
Cressy L. Wilbur, vital statistician of the Census Bureau, estimates 
that approximately 300,000 babies die yearly in the United States 
before reaching the age of 1 year. A calculation based on census 
figures indicates that in the 10-year period between the last two 
enumerations of the census more than 2,500,000 of the children 
bom in this country died before they reached the age of 1 year. 

The details of these figures are given below, column 3 presenting 
an estimate for the entire country based on the true figures in col- 
umns 1 and 2 : 



Year. 



1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Total 



Deaths of in- 
fants under 1 
year of age in 
registration 
area.i 



97,477 
98,575 
96,857 
102,880 
105,553 
133,105 
131, 110 
136,432 
140,057 
154,373 



1,196,419 



Percent 
which popula- 
tion of regis- 
tration area 
formed of total 
population.^ 



40.3 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
48.9 
49.2 
52.5 
56.1 
58.3 



Estimated 

deaths imder 1 

vearofagein 

United Stiates.' 



241,878 
243,998 
239,745 
254,653 
261,270 
272,198 
266,484 
259,870 
249,656 
264,791 



2,554,543 



1 Figures taken from Bureau of the Census Mortality Statistics for the respective years. 

2 Figures taken from Bureau of the Census Mortality Statistics for 1910. 

* On the basis that the ratio of infant deaths to population is the same for the country as a whole as it is 
for the registration area. 

What do these figures mean? In terms of total population, it is 
as if Chicago, the second city of the United States, were to be wiped 
out of existence once every 10 years, not a single life being saved. 
It means the annihilation each decade of a population as large as 
that of the State of New Jersey, and greater than that of such States 
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1^ Alabama, California, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, or Wisconsin. In fact, only 10 States in the 
Union had each in 1910 a population as great as the infant mortality 
for the preceding decade. This mortality nearly equaled the com- 
bined population of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. 

Social significance of infant mortality. — ^A report of the Inter- 
national Congress on Prevention of Infant Mortality, prepared imder 
the direction of Prof. Dietrich, of Berlin, said: 

It was formerly believed that the rate of mortality among children who had not 
reached the first anniversary of their birth was a wise dispensation of nature intended 
to prevent children with a weak constitution from becoming too plentiful. To-day 
we know that a great in&,nt mortality is a national disaster — on the one hand because 
numerous economic values are created without piurpose and prematurely destroyed, 
and on the other because the causes of the high rate of infant mortality affect the 
powers of resistance of the other in&tnts and weaken the strength of the nation in its 
next generation. 

Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, of the United States Public Health 
Service, in a recent address said: 

The mere business of being a baby must be classified as an extra-hazardous occupa- 
tion, since the perils which ever encompass human existence are never so bitterly 
emphasized as in the first year of life. * * ♦ A necessary sequence to a high 
infant mortality rate is the larger number of children who, having weathered the 
storms of the first year, reach the haven of comparative safety of the other years of 
life in a battered, weakened, and crippled condition such as forever handicaps them 
in becoming efficient social units. It is therefore in the nature vf an axiom that, in 
the degree to which the in&mt mortality rate Is lowered, to a far greater degree will we 
diminish the great army of defective and degenerate children among us. 

Infant mortality preventable. — ^If none of these infant deaths was 
preventable, we should have no stimulus for trying to find a remedy. 
But we are assured by the highest authorities that the number of 
deaths can be greatly reduced if we apply the best methods of the 
growing science of sanitation. Indeed, one great authority says that 
if children were well bom and well cared for the infant mortality 
rate would be negligible. The New York State Department of 
Health h^ adopted for its legend these words: "Public health is 
purchasable; within natural limitations a commimity can determine 
its own death rate." Is not this statement a challenge to the 
patriotism of aU public-spirited citizens? If it can be shown that 
birth registration can aid in preventing infant mortaUty, shall we not 
secure and utilize it ? 

Birth registration helps to reduce infant mortality.-^The birth 
record is a safeguard for the newly bom child. It furnishes to the 
health officer and the visiting nurse the name and address of every 
baby, and the community is thus enabled to send to the family in 
adverse circumstances a knowledge of hygiene and sanitation which 
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may save tbe life of the child. Dr. S. Josephine Baker, director of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the New York City Department of 
Health, says: 

The birth record is perhaps the starting point of about 75 per cent of our effective 
baby-saving work. * * * Under the present s3rBtem we use the information con- 
tained on the birth returns in order that a nurse may be sent at once to see the mother 
and put her in touch with the various agencies that may be of service to her and at 
the same time give her instruction in baby care. 

Dr. W. C. Woodward, health officer of the District of Columbia, 
describes in the f oUowing paragraph the reduction in the infant death 
rate which has taken place in the District within the last few years. 
It will be seen that the registration of births furnishes the indis- 
pensable startmg point of his work: 

In the District of Columbia between 1907 and 1912 death rates of white infants in 
the first year of life living on streets fell from 121 to 100 and among those living in 
alleys from 213 to 98; and among colored infants living on streets from 299 to 269 and 
among those living in alleys from 307 to 262. These rates are computed on the basis 
of the population corresponding in each instance in age, race, and location. Unfor- 
tunately the births registered in the District during tbe years named were not dis- 
tributed according to allefy and street residence of the mothers, and death rates can 
not be computed on the number of children bom. That the diminished mortality is 
not as a whole due to the diminution in the number of births is shown, however, by 
the fact that from 1907 to 1912 the death rate of all white in&mts, computed on the 
basis of reported births, fell from 113 to 90, and the death rate of colored in&mts, simi- 
larly computed, fell from 263 to 208. 

No one will deny, of course, that many footers tending to decrease in&mt mortality 
have been operative dtiring the period covered by the foregoing statement. Certainly, 
however, some weight must be given to the fact that as early as 1907 the health depart- 
ment of the District began sending to the mother of each child bom, upon the receipt 
of the birth report, printed instmctions relative to the care of her baby, and that in 
1908 the health department arranged Cor nurses in the service of the Instructive Visit- 
ing Nurses* Society to visit promptly every baby reported as having been bom under 
the administrations of a midwife and certain other cases where there was reason to 
believe that the child had been bom amid destitution and ignorance, and these 
measures for the prevention of in&mt mortality have been kept up ever since. 

The report for 1911 of the committee on birth registration of the 
American Association for Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality, 
of which Dr. Wihner R. Batt, of Harrisburg, was chairman, says: 

The birth registration bureau in any locality should be the starting point of every 
line of prevention of in&mt mortality. Why should the visiting nurse or the medical 
inspector go groping blindly around the courts and tenements seeking babies, when a 
properly conducted birth registration bureau should send them on their journeys with 
absolute directness? * * * There is ample ammunition upon every standard 
birth certificate to equip every inspector in advance of house vbitation with knowl- 
edge of the most vital character. The visiting nurse knows the plague spots of her par- 
ticular district; she knows where poverty and overcrowding exist, where contagious 
diseases thrive, where dirt abounds, and where sunshine never penetrates. The mere 
statement of locality upon the birth certificate should bring the individual picture 
before her. 
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Prevention of blindness of newborn. — Ophthalmia neonatorum, or 
bUndness of the newborn, is generally estimated to be responsible for 
at least 25 per cent of all cases of blindness among children under obser- 
vation in schools for the blind. According tc all authorities the dis- 
ease is easily preventable. Certain cities, through their public health 
departments, are now furnishing the standard remedies free of charge 
and are striking at the trouble through their increasingly effective 
staffs of municipal nurses. It will be readily seen that any follow-up 
system of this character will be furthered by the prompt registra- 
tion of births. In several States the birth certificate is used as a 
means of obtaining information as to whether the attending physi- 
cian or midwife used any preventive for ophthalmia neonatorum. 
In some States the failure to answer the question upon the birth cer- 
tificate ''Were precautions taken against ophthalmia neonatorum?" 
renders unlawful all bills or charges for professional services in con- 
nection with the case. The birth certificate used in Boston contains 
a special notice to physicians in the form of an extract from the law 
covering the reporting of cases of ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Promptness a factor. — ^The promptness of the notification of births 
is an important factor. The commissioner of health of Milwaukee 
in his 1912 report says that while now the reporting of births is 
prompt in that city, and fairly satisfactory, ''in former years, when 
physicians and midwives were given 30 days in which to file reports, 
the reports were either forgotten or overlooked, with the result that 
45 per cent of such births have never been reported and therefore are 
not on file in this department." Dr. Woodward, health oflScer of 
the District of Columbia, says: "Promptness is a first requisite for 
preventive work." This is evidenced by the study of such vital 
statistics as we have. Of the 154,373 infants in the registration 
area in 1910 who died before they were 12 months old, 14,946 lived 
less than one day, 36,351 less than one week, and 58,089 less than 
one month. If these children who die within the first few weeks of 
life are to be benefited by registration, obviously the registration 
must be prompt. We need quick notification, not for statistical pur- 
poses, but for the purpose of saving Uves. It has been demonstrated 
in certain American cities, and in England (where the immediate 
notification of births act requires registration within 36 hours), that 
prompt and authoritative notification serves greatly to increase the 
efficiency of the baby-saving agencies. 

Immediate effects. — The manifold ways in which cooperation 
between pubUc and private effort tends to conserve the public 
health of infants is of course famihar to the general public in the 
great cities of this coimtry. It is safe to say that wherever an area 
especially unfavorable to infant fife has been studied and helped by 
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doctors and nurses and sanitary authorities there has been shown 
an immediate lessening of infant deaths. Thus a certain area of 
Philadelphia, a registration city, where vigorous baby-saving work 
was imdertaken, showed a reduction in 1911 of 11.3 per cent in all 
deaths imder 1 year from the 1910 figures and of 34.6 per cent in 
diarrheal deaths imder 2 years. The beginning of the most effective 
work of this type must be the prompt recording of births, so that the 
doctors and nurses will know where to begin. 

Results in New Zealand. — ^In New Zealand, where birth registra- 
tion has existed for years, according to the last report of the Society 
for the Health of Women and Children, the city of Dimedin shows 
a stable and sustained decline in the infant death rate from 1907, 
when this society began its operations, imtil in 1912 it was only 3.8 
for every 100 births, probably the lowest rate in the worid. The 
work of the society is described in a pamphlet issued by the Children's 
Bureau ^ which shows the way in which organized groups of citizens 
direct the work, cooperate in locating the places where assistance is 
needed, and through visiting nurses, correspondence with mothers, 
instruction of young girls, etc., stimidate interest in the health of 
the community. Pamphlets on the care of the baby are pubUshed 
by the Government and issued free to parents on the occasion of reg- 
istering a birth. A letter from Mr. William Jenkins, foreign corre- 
spondent for the society, points to the value of registration in its 
baby-saving work, and says *' Registration of births and deaths in 
New Zealand is accurate. Failure to comply with the Government 
regulations in this respect is a very serious offense." 

Vital statistics the barometer of infant mortality. — ^When we have 
adequate birth and death registration all over the country, the public- 
health authorities can watch the infant mortahty rate as the weather 
man watches his barometer, and they can pick out areas of social 
storm just as the weather man traces areas of ordinary storm, but 
with this one great difference: With our present knowledge the 
weather man can not change the weather, but the public-health oflS- 
cial can change the inf^nt-mortaHty rate, for, as the expert medical 
men tell us, half of the present infant mortahty coidd be prevented 
if the methods already known to the medical and sanitary science 
could be given general application. 

RELATION OF BIRTH REGISTRATION TO . EDUCATION, EMPLOYMENT, 

ETC. 

Birth registration a protection for children at school and at work. — 
Enforcement of child -labor laws and compulsory education laws 
shoidd dovetail and both must rest on a basis of birth registration. 
Our legislatures enact laws prescribing ages within which children 

1 New Zealand Society for the Health of Women and Children, Children's Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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shall attend school and below which they shall be protected from 
employment, but the State can not enforce those laws justly if it 
possesses no public record of the age of the children. 

The 1910 Census report gives the number of illiterates 10 years 
of age and over in the United States as 5,516,163, of which number 
more than two-thirds are native bom, and says: 

The differing percentages of illiteracy in the various classes of the population 
reflect the educational opportunities which have been open to them. * * * 

Education for children can not be made entirely eflFective without 
birth registration. If a community is going to grapple intelUgently 
and effectively with the problem of illiteracy, the school authorities 
must know the age of every child, so as to secure his attendance at 
school as soon as he reaches the legal age and retain him as long as 
the law allows. This requires birth registration. 

In many parts of this country European-born children stand a 
better chance of being able to prove their age than do children bom 
here, because in every other civilized coimtry such records have long 
been scrupidously kept. An Italian family — father, mother, and 
eight children — ^who had survived the Messina earthquake, came to 
the United States and applied for work certificates in Chicago for 
the two oldest girls, Chiara and Giovanna, who, they said, were 16 
and 14, respectively. Chiara secured work, but Giovanna, who was 
deaf and apparently subnormal, was refused a certificate and sent 
back to school. Later-when the parents again applied for a certificate 
for Giovanna, the Chicago Associated Charities wrote to Messina 
asking for birth records. Notwithstanding the confusion and ruin 
wrought by the earthquake the public records had been so well 
preserved that the authorities were able to reply at once with copies 
showing that Chiara was at the time not yet 14 — although she had 
been at work for two years — ^while the younger girl was 12 instead 
of 14. If the Messina records had been consulted at the start, these 
little girls woidd have had two and four years of schooling, respec- 
tively, in schools especially equipped to give foreign children a start 
in American life. 

There is no doubt that many a foreign-bom child has lost years of 
American schooling because he was not required to furnish a birth 
record. Yet it is hardly consistent for the United States to demand 
of foreign-born children what it does not provide for its own children. 
The practice of sending for foreign birth records is growing, but it is 
credibly reported in some quarters that immigrants, xmable to see 
the monetary value of school training, have discovered a new way of 
evading the compulsory education law. An expert of the bureau 
reports that some foreign-bom children who do not wish to *' waste 
more time in school,'' finding that American children are exf^nspH 
from providing birth certificates when there are none availa' 
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been claiming that they were bom in this country. With our lack 
of records this claim is not easily disproved and the affidavits of imcom- 
prehending parents may launch the children industriaUy. 

The commissioner of health in Milwaukee, reporting for the year 
1913, says: 

There have been 370 boys and girls seeking employment who have requested a 
record of their birth, 183 of which had never been reported or found. 

That is to say, nearly half of this group of children were deprived 
of the protection of a legal birth record. 

Sometimes it is felt that the requirement of a birth certificate is 
a hardship and that it puts applicants to imdue inconvenience. The 
records of the Manhattan employment office show that when birth 
registration is well enforced this method of proving birth is most 
expeditious and convenient. Thus the New York child-labor law 
requires the furnishing of a birth certificate, and imdei* the law the 
simple affidavit of parents can not be accepted. If the child was bom 
in New York City the certificate can be secured instantly from the 
office of the board of health, where the employment certificate is also 
secured, the entire operation requiring only a few moments. If there 
is no birth certificate, delay is necessary, and if no documentary proofs 
can be secured it is necessary to secure the certificate of two physi- 
cians and a period of three months must elapse before the child can 
finally be granted his employment papers. 

Birth registration protects personal and * property rights. — ^The 
offices of American consuls abroad and of foreign consuls in this 
country have many cases of loss of property or loss of legal rights in 
the old country because of the impossibility of estabUshing a birth 
record in this coimtry for the children of immigrants. 

In a pamphlet describing the value of vital statistics, the Wash- 
ington State Board of Health quotes the following instance: 

A girl was bom in Spokane about 20 years ago, whose parents were from Norway. 
About two years ago her father returned to his old home for a visit, taking his daughter 
with him. The local registrar of that city gives her story as follows: 

** About a year ago a foreigner went to visit his old home, from this city, taking with 
him his daughter. While there he died and the daughter came back. She was then 
18 years of age. Upon reaching Castle Garden she was refused admittance to the 
United States. She was bom and raised in Spokane and received her education in 
the Spokane schools, but unless she could prove her identity as an American citizen 
she could not be admitted. Our oflSce was appealed to. There waa no record of 
her birth, and only by strenuous effort on our part, hunting here and there, did we even- 
tually find a woman who was present at the birth of this girl, and who could make 
affidavit of the fact that she was bom in this city. After the girl had been detained 
over a month, the immigration authorities finally accepted this lady's affidavit and 
permitted her to land. She was bom here, and yet, if it had not been for the fortunate 
circumstances of a witness being still ali'«/'» she would have been unable to return to 
the land of her nativity. If public sentiment were aroused as to the necessity of 
vital statistics it would help immeasiurably," 
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From Indiana come the following instances, vouched for by Dr. 

Hurty, secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health: 

A farmer in Indiana left his valuable farm in trust to his imthrifty son, to go to his 
granddaughtet on her twenty-first birthday. When she believed she was 21 and 
claimed her inheritance, her father disputed her age, saying she was only 19. The 
family Bible was consulted, but the leaf with the record was gone. The court was in 
a quandary. At last a neighbor remembered that a valuable cow belonging to the grand- 
father had given birth to a calf on the day the girl was bom, and he could swear to 
the coincidence; perhaps the grandfather had recorded the date of the birth of the 
calf. His farm books showed that he had done so, and the date of birth of the girl 
was thus established. This story has a cheerful ending; in too many instances hard- 
ship and loss have been suffered because of a similar lack of indisputable birth records. 
Birth certificates are likewise of the utmost importance in proving one's rights to 
an inheritance. A certificate of the standard form provides for the registration of a 
person's parentage as well as of the date and place of his birth. Oftentim^ it is 
extremely difficult to prove that a given person is the next of kin to a decedent and, 
in consequence, is entitled to any estate. A case of this kind was recorded some time 
ago in Indiana. A young man from Switzerland came to that State with his wife, 
settled there, and in time became the father of a little girl. When the child was 3 
years old the father was killed in a sawmill accident and left his wife penniless. With- 
out friends or relatives, she went to work as a laundress and struggled on in a vain 
effort to rear her child. Filially came the news that the child's paternal imcle had 
died in Switzerland and had left $12,000 to his brother's child . The money was await- 
' ing the girl upon proof that she was the issue of the dead man's deceased brother. 
But the doctor who delivered the child's mother was dead, the mother's testimony 
was invalid, the child lost the inheritance, and, despite the greatest efforts, never 
received a dollar of the legacy. Had there been a law registering the birth of the child , 
the Swiss Government would have accepted this without question and would have 
awarded the child the legacy. As it was, she lost it irrevocably and was consigned to 
a life of drudgery. 

Widening use of birth records. — ^The growing appreciation of the 
use of birth records may be seen by the increased frequency with 
which calls for copies of records and information contained in them 
are made upon the birth registration department of New York City. 
In 1906 there were 2,802 certified copies of records of birth issued 
for legal purposes, and in addition there were 48,580 free statements 
issued as to date of birth for school and employment purposes. In 
1913 there were 15,495 searches of the birth records made and 123,347 
free statements issued for school and employment purposes. That is 
to say, the birth records on file in New York City helped to enforce 
the personal or property rights of 138,842 persons in 1913. 

In Montclair, N. J., as soon as a certificate of oirth is filed a trans- 
script is made on a specially made, attractive form, and sealed with 
the official seal of the office. This copy is mailed to the parents of 
the child with a letter in which the importance of birth registration 
is outlined and request is made that the record be returned for cor- 
rection if errors are noted. The letter follows: 

The accompanying certificate of birth is an exact copy of the original certificate 
that is on file at thb office. As this is a permanent record, a record by which a child 
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may be admitted to school; a record by which he (or she) may prove that he is of 
sufficient age to leave school and go to work ; a record by which he may prove his 
right to vote, or to marry, or to come into possession of money that has been left to 
him; a record by which he may prove his place of birth or age as a prerequisite to 
holding certain public offices, it is imperative for the future good of the infant him- 
self that all the facts recorded at the time of his birth shall be accurate, and you are 
therefore requested to return this certificate for correction if any inaccuracy is noted. 
It is of particular importance that the names of the infant and of both parents shall 
be spelled correctly. If the name of the infant is bhanged the certificate should be 
returned at once for correction. 

A certificate similar to the inclosed form has been sent to the parents of every child 
bom in Montclair since January 1, 1914, and you will confer a favor upon your friends 
by urging them to secure such a certificate if they have a child for which a certificate 
has not been received, for there may be some infants whose births have not been 
recorded at this office and who may thereby be put to great inconvenience in later 
years. Parents who so desire may obtain, free of charge, certificates for children 
whose births occurred in Montclair prior to January 1, 1914, by making application 
at the office of the board of health. Municipal Building, Montclair, N. J. 

The health officer of Montclair in his report for 1913 says: 

We expect that the school authorities will cooperate by requiring the presentation 
of a birth certificate upon admission to school, so that we will thereby obtain a check 
upon the records of children bom four or five years ago. 

The Minnesota State Board of Health has a weather-proof notice 
for tacking up in the open, on trees, etc., showing the importance 
and value of birth registration and the legal penalties for neglecting 
to report births and deaths. 

The November, 1913, bulletin of the Virginia State Board of Health 
gives some interesting figures for that State: 

A high stillborn rate means that we are either careless or criminally negligent in 
the care of our women during pregnancy and at delivery. Measured by this standard 
there is ground for grave concern in the fact that 2,291 children were reported still- 
bom in Virginia during the last year. * * * We had no idea that this state of affairs 
existed until we were able to compile vital statistics from accurate reports of births and 
deaths, and toe could not have discovered such a sitfuation without such statistics. But now 
that we have them toe can certainly utilize them profitably in the jnrevention of needless 
deaths. 

Many of the States are using birth registration as a basis for popu- 
larizing information on the care of children. The State Board of 
Health of Indiana, for instance, has issued a most attractive ^ ^Mother's 
Baby Book," which is sent to each mother when the birth of her 
child is reported. Similar publications are now being prepared by 
other States, notably New York and North Carolina. 

It is noteworthy that the new baby score card of the American 
Medical Association includes a rating for the birth certificate. 

The American Association for the Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality, representing an aflSliated membership of nearly a hundred 
societies and many children's hospitals, dispensaries, and nursing 
associations, makes birth registration a fundamental factor in its 
program. 
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The special Public Health Commission of the State of New York, 
whose report to the governor February 19, 1913, startled the State, 
said: 

The first step in a comprehensive plan for safeguarding public health for the State 
as a whole is an adequate birth-registration law efficiently and uniformly enforced 
throughout the State . The enactment of such a law and the initial steps in its enforce- 
ment rest upon the State. 

The matter was taken up immediately by the State legislature 
and the present excellent State birth-registration law passed in the 
same session. 

In April of this year (1914) the citizens of Chicago held a "Baby 
week" to inaugurate a summer campaign for the better care of 
babies, and one of the subjects urged as fundamental was a prompt 
reporting of the births of Oiicago babies. 

Various patriotic societies, such as the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the Colonial Dames, have lately caDed attention 
to the importance of birth registration in establishing the right to 
join these associations and have added their influence to the move- 
ment. The first edition of this pamphlet was prepared at the instance 
of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

During the past year, in cooperation with the Bureau of the 
Census and the General Federation of Women's Clubs and other 
volunteer bodies, the Children's Bureau has been carrying on a test 
in various States as to the accuracy of birth registration as it now 
exists. The purpose of this test is twofold : First, to secure for the 
vital statistician of the Census Bureau material by which to judge 
of the efficiency of enforcement in various locaUties and the causes 
of failure, where failure is found; and, second, to interest people in 
birth registration in their own towns. This test as carried on in one 
city where there is an excellent registration law lately passed and 
obviously not thoroughly administered, showed out of 150 cases 
examined by the Visiting Nurses' Association, 68 unregistered cases, 
while in a New England city in the registration area it was found 
that in the poorest quarters ^of the town only about 50 per cent 
were registere4- Undoubtedly in both cases the registration would 
make a better showing in the more prosperous quarters of the city. 
The report will be published by the Children's Bureau. 

A correspondent engaged in this test writes of her city: 

The work has aheady borne results, as one physician, who declared that he would 
rather go to jail than report, is sending in a great many, and we have got one of the 
worst midwives in line. She had not made a report for a year — ^now sends in all. 

Birth registration in Jamaica. — ^An American traveler in Jamaica 
reports: 

I recently made a trip to Jamaica, B. W. I., and in traveling about the island noticed 
that in every little settlement the only visible sign of government — ^aside from 
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the poUcemen — ^was the omnipresent sign ''Registrar of births and deaths.'' * * « 
The territory of the whole island is divided into small registration districts and a small 
fee, from 9 pence to 1 shilHng, is paid by the Government, I understand, for each 
registration of the registrar. 

One view of the uses of birth registration. — ^The late Dr. Frank W. 
Reilly has epitomized some of the uses of birth registration as follows: 

There is hardly a relation in life from the cradle to the grave in which such a record 
may not prove to be of the greatest value. For example, in the matter of descent; 
in the relations of wards and guardians; in the disabilities of minors; in the adminis- 
tration of estates; the settlement of insurance and pensions; the requirements of foreign 
countries in matters of residence, marriage, and legacies; in marriage in our own 
country; in voting and in jury and militia service; in the right to admission and 
practice in the professions and many public offices; in the enforcement of laws relating 
to education and to child labor, as well as to various matters in the criminal code — 
the irresponsibility of children under 10 for crime or misdemeanor, the determination 
of the "age of consent," etc. 

Physicians and others wishing a more detailed study of the subject 
of vital statistics as a whole will find this material in a recent pam- 
phlet written by Dr. John W. Trask, Assistant Surgeon General of the 
United States PubUc Health Service, and issued by the Public Health 
Service. 

PRESENT STATUS OF BIRTH REGISTRATION. 

In view of the uses to which birth registration can be put in pre- 
serving the lives and rights of children, the following statements are 
submitted as to the present status of birth registration in the United 
States. It wiU be seen that certain States need new laws, others 
need important amendments, and all Sates need increased public 
interest in order that the enforcement of the laws may be secured. 

Although we have no complete records for the United States as a 
whole, there are certain States and cities in which the facts are 
carefully recorded; the New England States, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan being the eight States which the United States Bureau 
of the Census includes in its provisional birth-registration area. 
To this list of States are added two cities. New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C. That any one of these units secures absolutely perfect 
registration is not claimed. The secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in his 1910 report on ''Births, marriages, and deaths 
in Massachusetts," said: 

Again, I wish to mention that the number of births reported in the State does not 
include all the births that take place, as a great many physicians neglect entirely to 
report the births at which they are present. 

The National Government can and does tell us exactly how great 
is the accession to our population each year by immigration, or 
intake from foreign lands. At each port of landing immigration 
inspectors record each arrival and teU us his or her nationality, age, 
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seX; destination, and how much money each one brings. But the 
.National Government can not go into the States and cities and es- 
tablish registration offices and tell us how many children enter 
each State by birth. This work must be done by each State sep- 
arately. We have no national bookkeeping to account for the ebb 
and flow of human life as an asset and a liability of our civic organism. 
We have no national records to give our sanitarians and students a 
basis for their preventive studies. Congress by resolution ^ has 
urged the States to enact and enforce suitable registration legisla- 
tion. The State governments must now act. By uniform laws 
well enforced the States acting together can give the United States 
a system of vital statistics, and in no other way can this be secured. 
It is fair to say that there is a steadily increasing sense of the value 
of vital statistics, and that the number of States with good laws 
increases yearly. At the present time, as shown on the map on the 
front page of this bulletin, good birth registration laws have been 
enacted in 32 States and the District of Columbia, although their 
enforcement does not yet meet the census requirements. These 
States are: 

Arkansas. Maryland. * 

Connecticut. Massachusetts. 

District of Columbia. Michigan. 

Florida. Minnesota. 

Georgia. Mississippi. 

Idaho. Missouri. 

Kansas. Montana. 

Kentucky. Nebraska. 

Maine. New Hampshire. Tennessee. 

In the following States either new laws or important amendments 
are considered necessary: 



New Jersey. 


Utah. 


New York. 


Vermont. 


North Carolina. 


Virginia. 


North Dakota. 


Washington 


Ohio. 


Wisconsin. 


Pennsylvania. 


Wyoming. 


Khode Island. 




South Carolina. 





Alabama. 


Delaware. 


Louisiana. 


Oregon. 


Arizona. 


Illinois. 


Nevada. 


South Dakota 


California. 


Indiana. 


New Mexico. 


Texas. 


Colorado. 


Iowa. 


Oklahoma. 


West Virginia 



By using an estimate founded on the number of babies under 1 
year of age reported at the last census, April 15, 1910, added to the 
number of babies who died in the same year, and comparing with 
this estimate the number of births which were actually registered, 
figures may be obtained which indicate roughly the efficiency of the 
birth registration in the different States. The following table shows 
these figures. 



» February 11, 1903. 
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Estimated Number of Births in Various States Compared with Registered 

Births. 



states. 



Continental United States 

• 

New England : 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

VeiTOont 

Massachusetts •. 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

PennsvlvMiia 

East North Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri! 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia* 

West Virginia 

North Carolina^ 

South Carolina • 

Georgia* 

Florida 

East South Central: 

Kentucky * 

I'ennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi* 

West South Central: 

Arkansas* 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho* 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada* 

Pacific: 

W ash ing ton 

Oregon 

Caluomia 



Population 
under I 

year of age 

Apr. 16, 

1910. 



2,217,342 



15,010 
8,325 
7,233 
70,734 
11,728 
24,197 

191,553 

66, 198 

189,602 

98,776 
66,098 
126,150 
62,050 
62,027 

46,111 
48,190 
73,929 
16,989 
15,518 
28,820 
38.931 

4,180 
27,864 

5,489 
66,168 
36,729 
72,605 
47,406 
77,737 
19,972 

61,106 
62,403 
64,612 
52,108 

47,646 

44,669 

49,796 

112,443 

7,902 
8,288 
3,166 

17, 124 
9,889 
6,116 

10,886 
1,360 

22,079 
12,389 
40,336 



Deaths of 
infiants 
under 1 

year of age 
1910.» 



2,108 
1,373 
791 
11,377 
2,129 
3,476 

27,503 

8,363 

28,377 

11,446 
6,996 

12,616 
7,912 
6,621 

4,261 
4,819 
7,393 
* 1,699 
1,662 
2,882 
3,893 

• 

418 
4,239 
1,068 
5,617 
3,573 
1,330 
4,741 
7,774 
1,997 

6,111 
6,240 
6,451 
5,211 

4,765 

4,457 

«4,980 

11,244 

714 
829 
317 

1,789 
989 

»512 
896 
136 

1,862 
1,239 
3,720 



Estimated 
number of 
births 1910. 



17,118 
9,698 
8,024 
82,111 
13,857 
27,673 

219,056 

64,561 

217,879 

110,221 
62,094 

137,676 
60,962 
57,648 

60,372 
53,009 
81,322 
18,688 
17,070 
31,702 
42,824 

4,698 
32,103 

6,567 
61,785 
39,302 
73,936 
52, 146 
85,511 
21,969 

67,217 
68,643 
70,963 
57,319 

62,411 

49.026 

54,77i 

123,687 

8,616 

9,117 

3,482 

18,913 

10,878 

5,628 

11,781 

1,496 

23,941 
13,628 
44,056 



Births 

registered 

in 1910. 



15,578 
9,386 
7,351 
86,766 
13,439 
27,291 

213,235 

53,942 

202,643 

100,969 
66,309 
82,181 
63,566 
50,847 

43,840 
35,776 



Per cent of 
estimated 
number of 

births 
registered. 



*9,199 
12,555 
24,858 
22,320 

2,373 

20,568 

7,016 



26,165 



0) 



51,256 
37,231 



* 33, 439 
52,038 

6 6,124 



12,164 

•3,451 
10,372 



19,916 

9,176 

32,ia8 



91.0 
96.8 
91.7 
105.7 
97.0 
98.6 

97.3 
83.6 
93.0 

91.6 
90.7 
59. 7 
90.9 
88.2 

87.0 
67.5 



*49.2 
73.6 
78.4 
52.1 

51.6 

64.1 

107.0 



66.0 



0) 



74.7 
52.6 



•61.0 
42.1 

8 71.1 



(*) 



(♦) 



64.3 



•61.3 
88.0 



83.2 
67.3 
72.9 



1 For those States which do not have adequate records of deaths the number of babies who died in the 
first year of life is estimated on the very conservative basis of 10 per cent of the population under one. 

* Registration law passed since Jan. 1, 1910. 

* Inclusion or exclusion of stillbirths uncertain. 

* No figures available, 
ft Includes stillbirths. 

* Returns for year ending June 30, 1911, rates based on a population (as of Jan. 1) of 210,194. 
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It must be borne in mind that this table is based on estimates/ 
and perhaps no better indication of the need of an accurate, uniform 
system could be made than that displayed by this table, which seems 
to show that Massachusetts has registered 105.7 per cent of her babies, 
while the secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in his 
1910 report on "Births, marriages, and deaths in Massachusetts," 
says: 

Again, I wish to mentioii that the number of births reported in the State does not 
include aU the births that take place, as a great many physicians neglect entirely to 
report the births at which they are present. 

It may interest readers of this bidletin to make a personal inquiry as 
to the recording of their own births or those of their children. It is 
probable that a large proportion of parents will not find their own and 
their children's birthdays entored on the public records. The county 
clerk in many Statos is the official who keeps these records. The 
most eflfective law, as will be shown later, does not, accordii^ to 
experience, depend upon county clerks, but upon local registrars with 
small districts, where accuracy is secured by neighborhood knowledge. 

METHODS OF SECURING BIRTH REGISTRATION. 

A joint committee, on which are represented the American Medical 
Association, the American Public Health Association, the American 
Bar Association, the Bureau of the Census, and the Children's Bu- 
reau, has given this matter much study in the past 10 years and has 
drafted a model Stato law for the registration of births and deaths. 
Certain provisions of this law are so fundamental that it is extremely 
doubtful whether a State law not containing them can be success- 
fid — certainly those Stato laws which have proved most eflfective do 
include them. 

This model law creates the office of a State registrar of vital statis- 
tics, Tmder the State board of health, and upon this officer it places 
squarely the responsibility of securing registration of aU births and 
deaths. The law divides the State into small primary registration 
districts. Ea<5h city, each incorporated town, and each township con- 
stitutes a separate registration district, and when these are too large 
to be covered conveniently by the local registrar, subregistrars may 
be appointed by the State board. 

It provides compensation to local registrars at the rate of 25 cents 
for each birth or death certificate issued; and in case no birth or 
death occurs in a given month, 25 cents for a report of that fact. 

1 The estimate quoted— the number of infants under 1 year of age on a given date added to the number 
of infants who died in the same year— affords the only comprehensive basis upon which to compute the 
approximate number of births. It Is generally recognized, however, that the census figure for the number 
of infants under 1 year on a given date is too small, owing to the tendency on the part of mothers to give 
a child's age as 1 year when the child has not yet completed 12 months of life. The census understatement 
results in an estimate smaller than the number of births which mast have taken place and tends to make 
out a better case for the States than, with the present i>revailing registration, is deserved. 
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The responsibility of reporting births to the registrar is placed 
upon the doctors and midwives or other persons in attendance at 
the birth. The law provides that they may be prosecuted for failing 
to perform this duty. The parents of every child should specifically 
ascertain that the birth of the infant has been duly registered. 

It proves in practice impossible to secure satisfactory registration 
of births through the machinery of the county government. A 
county is too large an area to be covered by a single registration 
official. Too frequently the county officials are made a step between 
the local registrar and the State registrar, thus preventing the eflec- 
,tive supervision of the whole work by the State official who is respon- 
sible for the efficiency of the entire system. 

The superiority of the model law is not all that it has to commend 
it to us. It offers the way for uniformity among the States, and stOr- 
tistics collected under this law and tabulated hy the United States Census 
Bureau wiM give us what we can secure in no other way. Copies of 
the law nuiy he obtained upon application to the Census Bureau, and 
it is advisable, before introducing this bill in any legislature, that it 
be carefully redrafted by a competent lawyer and submitted to the Census 
Bureau for criticism. 

The growing interest in birth registration is shown by the rapid 
advance made by the States in passkig registration laws. In almost 
every State listed as needing amendment there, is an active move- 
ment on foot to secure such changes, and with the public interest 
felt by groups of citizens and public authorities interested in baby- 
welfare work, compulsory education, and the abolition of child labor, 
it is safe to predict that not many years will elapse before the United 
States wiU have birth records which can be compared with those of 
other civilized nations. 

o 
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